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"IT'S  A MHITE  THING":  RELIGION 

AND  SUICIDE  IN  THE  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  COHKUNITy 

By 

Kevin  Eugene  Early 
August  1991 


Major  Department:  Sociology 

Suicide  among  black  Americans  occurs  in  the  African- 
American  community  at  about  half  the  rate  with  which  it 
occurs  among  white  Americans.  Why  is  the  black  rate  suicide 
in  America  low?  One  answer  that  has  been  offered  in  the 


factor  in  low  suicide  rates  in  the  black  community  and 
provides  amelioration  or  buffering  of  social  forces  that 
would  otherwise  lead  to  suicide.  The  purpose  of  this  study 
is  to  investigate  the  extent  to  which  there  is  empirical 


should  be  higher  than  it 


according  to  this  view  because  the  church  and  other 
institutions  provide  integration  and  buffers  against  a high 
prevalence  of  suicide  that  would  be  expected  fron  high 
levels  of  deprivation  and  strain  anong  blacks.  This 
hypothesis  of  the  buffering  effect  of  the  black  church 
against  suicide  is  the  working  hypothesis  for  the  study. 

This  is  a qualitative  and  exploratory  study  in  which 
data  were  collected  through  face-to-face  interviews  of 
pastors  of  black  churches  and  through  administration  of  a 
survey  questionnaire  to  black  church  congregations.  Thirty 
pastors  were  interviewed.  Interviews  with  pastors  included 

eliciting  their  responses  to  four  vignettes  portraying 
suicide  situations  and  crime  and  drug  abuse.  The 
questionnaire  survey  was  administered  to  220  congregation 
members  to  elicit  their  attitudes,  opinions,  beliefs  and 
feelings  toward  suicide.  Findings  from  this  study  indicate 
that  there  is  consensus  among  pastors  and  congregations  in 
terms  of  their  attitudes  and  beliefs  countering  suicide. 
Pastors  and  a majority  of  their  congregations  condemn 
suicide  as  unforgivable  sin  and  suicide  as  being  a "white 
thing"  that  is  alien  to  them  and  a denial  of  what  it  means 
to  be  black. 

The  findings  are  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  that 


the  church 


low. 


of  the  study 


and  suggestions  for  future  research  are  presented.  The 
theory-guided  research  reported  here  goes  beyond  what  is 
currently  available  in  the  literature  and  should  provide  the 
basis  for  further  testing  of  the  tentative  conclusions 
suggesting  a basis  for  future  research  to  do  this  testing. 


CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Thema  of  the  Study 

There  has  been  relatively  little  attention  by  research 
scholars  to  the  social  forces  in  African-American  suicide. 
This  is  most  likely  because  the  rate  of  suicide  in  this 

should  go  to  where  problems  are  shown  to  have  the  highest 
rates,  it  is  not  sociologically  defensible.  Indeed,  the 
variabilities  in  rates  of  suicide  across  racial  groups  is  a 
compelling  reason  to  focus  attention  upon  laoth  high-and  low- 

black  suicide,  one  answer  that  has  been  offered  by  scholars 
is  that  religion  and  family  in  the  African-American 

that  would  otherwise  promote  suicide. 

constructing  and  reinforcing  a particular  social  meaning  of 
suicide  (attitudes,  norms,  values,  and  beliefs)  that  may  act 


Aaerioan  comnunity.  Moreover,  modern  sociological  theory 
and  the  research  on  the  Afrlcan-Anerican  experience  clearly 
define  religion  as  a crucial  part  of  the  social  fabric  in 
the  African-American  conreunity.  This  study  is  primarily  an 

experience  as  a participant  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
African-American  community;  (2)  semi -structured  interviews 

Oroanifation  of  the  Study 

The  theoretical  framework  and  a review  of  the 
literature  is  contained  in  Chapter  2.  The  literature  on 

hypotheses  are  outlined  in  Chapter  3.  Research  questions, 
sampling  and  data  collection  procedures,  and  analytic 
techniques  are  described  in  Chapter  4.  A discussion  of  the 
results  of  this  investigation  are  presented  in  Chapters  5, 


CHAPTEB  2 

THEOaBTICAL  BACKGROUHD:  DUEKHEIH'S  THEORY  OF  SUICIDE 

Durkheim's  sociological  approach  to  suicide  has  always 
aroused  considerable  interest  by  research  sociologists.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  applications  of  Durkheim's  theory  of 
suicide  and  research  designed  to  test  it  have  neglected  the 
issue  of  African-American  suicide.  However,  when  the  issue 
is  engaged,  Durkheim's  Influence  is  apparent.  The 
Durkheinian  perspective  serves  as  the  beginning  framework 
for  this  study  as  well. 

By  the  time  Durkheim  attempted  to  explain  and  classify 
suicide  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  empirical 
correlations  had  been  firmly  established  attributing  suicide 
rates  to  a wide  range  of  social  factors  (e.  g. , race, 
heredity,  imitation)  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  individual 
factors  such  as  mental  disorder  (Giddens,  196S,  pp.  3-15; 
Douglas,  1968;  Turner  8 Beeghley,  1981).  It  is  Important  to 
view  Durkheim's  classic  study.  Suicide  [1897/1951),  in  the 
context  of  the  developed  tradition  of  European  thought 
concerning  suicide.  These  fundamental  ideas  have  been 
summarized  as  follows: 


(1)  suicide  is  immoral. 


(2)  Suicide,  as  any  neaningful  social  action,  may  be 
studied  by  statistical  means.  The  stability  of 
suicide  rates,  in  itself,  proves  the  validity  and 
reliability  of  the  official  statistics  (which  were 
used  to  compile  the  rates). 

3)  The  stability  of  suicide  rates  indicates  that  suicidal 
actions  are  caused  by  factors  external  to  the 
individuals  committing  then. 

(4)  The  most  important  of  these  external  factors  are 
social,  particularly  certain  stable  properties  of 
society  (i.  e.,  social  meanings  causing  specific 
patterns  of  social  actions  [DurSchein,  1897/1951! 
Ciddens,  1965,  pp.  3-15}). 

"The  originality  and  vitality  of  Durkheim's  study  did 
not  lie  in  the  empirical  correlations  contained  in  his  work" 
(Giddens,  1965,  pp.  3-15).  Such  empirical  correlations  had 
already  been  documented  by  previous  writers  such  as  Legoyt, 
Morselli,  Ottingen,  and  Magner  (Giddens,  1965,  pp.  3-15). 
Durlcheim's  study  was  an  outgrowth  of  these  earlier  works, 
burkheim  took  ideas  such  as  "egoism"  (detachment  from 
structural  relations  in  groups)  and  "lack  of  moral 
restraint"  as  variables  in  suicide  rate  (Giddens,  1965,  pp. 
3-15;  Turner  & Beeghley,  1981,  pp.  354-355).  Hence, 
Durkheim's  major  contribution  was  to  reformulate  ideas 
already  advanced  by  theologians,  philosophers,  and 
psychologists  into  a sociological  theory  of  suicide  which 


"became  the  standard  reference  for  all  subsequent 
sociological  interest  in  suicide"  (Akers,  19S5,  p.  287).  tn 
Suicide.  Durhheim's  primary  objective  vas  to  explain  such  an 
individual  behavior  as  suicide  as  a sociological  phenomenon 
and  "make  a persuasive  case  for  the  importance  of  the 
discipline  of  sociology"  (Ritser,  1988,  p.  16:  Weksteln, 
1979,  p.  27). 

In  Dur)Uieiin's  perspective,  suicide  is  a phenomenon 
whose  causes  are  primarily  contingent  upon  the  nature  of  an 
individual's  integration  into  the  social  fabric  and  the 
ability  of  the  group  to  regulate  its  members.  Dutkheim 
assumed  that  humans  were  selfish  and  in  need  of  regulation. 
He  posited  that  the  group  was  the  source  of  the  regulation 
of  the  selfish  drives  and  needs  of  the  individual.  Durkbeim 
attended  to  both  Innate  biological  drives  that  needed  to  be 
regulated  (e.  g.,  sex  drive)  and  to  socially,  created  wants 
that  needed  to  be  controlled  (e.  g.,  material  success).  In 
fact  ourjcheim  suggest  that  the  socially  created  needs  were 
more  difficult  to  control  because  they  were  potentially 
limitless.  One  can  always  want  more  money  if  making  money 
becomes  the  end  rather  than  the  means  to  satisfy  other 

Purkheim  focused  on  one's  attachment  to  social  groups 
and  their  goals  and  the  extent  to  which  one  was  regulated  by 
the  collective  conscience  (Turner  & Beeghley,  1981,  p.  353). 
Attachment  "involved  the  maintenance  of  interpersonal  ties 


and  the  perception  that  one  is  a part  of  a larger 
collectivity"  and  regulation  "limited  individual  aspirations 
and  needs,  keeping  them  in  check"  (Turner  & Beeghley,  1981, 
p.  35S). 

Vihat  was  unique  to  Qurkheim's  sociological 
interpretation  was  that  he  saw  rates  of  suicide  as  a social 
fact.  Durkheim  stated: 

If... the  suicides  committed  in  a given  society, 
during  a given  period  of  time  are  taken  as  a 
whole,  it  appears  that  this  total  is  not  simply  a 
sum  of  independent  units,  a collective  total,  but 
is  itself  a new  fact  sui  generis,  with  its  own 
unity,  individuality  and  consequently  its  own 
nature-a  nature,  furthermore,  dominantly  social. 
(Ourkheim,  1897/1951,  p.  46) 

conforming  to  Durkheim's  definition,  suicide  has  a 
reality  apart  from  the  individual  (Ourkheim,  1897/1961,  p. 
46).  It  is  manifested  as  a collective  tendency  or,  in 
Durkheim's  terms,  "suicidogenic"  impulses  (Durkheim, 
1897/1951,  P.  210).  According  to  Durkheim,  the 
"suicidogenic"  impulses  differ  from  one  society  or 
collectivity  to  another.  Such  impulses  are  the  determining 
causes  of  suicide  (Durkheim,  1897/1951,  p.  210).  Each 
society,  according  to  Dur)4heim,  is  "predisposed  to 
contribute  a definite  quota  of  voluntary  deaths.  This 
predisposition  may  therefore  be  the  subject  of  a special 
study  belonging  to  sociology"  (Durkheim,  1897/1951,  p.  61). 

Durkheim  developed  a method  of  classifying  the  causes 
of  suicide  based  on  the  nature  of  the  Individual's  relations 
to  the  normative  structuring  of  the  collectivity  in  which  he 


is  located  (Pacaons,  196B,  pp,  311-319;  Turner  & Beeghley, 
1981,  p.  353).  Be  proposed  tour  categories  of  suicide: 

(1)  egoistic,  due  to  a weakening  and  loss  of  close  social 
ties  to  groups  and  collectivities;  (2)  anonic 
(noriDlessnessI , the  result  of  deregulation  of  individual's 
desires  and  passions;  (3)  altruistic,  the  result  of 
individuals'  excessive  integration  into  the  group  is  so 
excessive  that  they  connit  suicide  for  the  good  of  the 
group;  and  (4)  fatalistic:  the  result  of  "excessive 
regulation,  that  of  a person  with  futures  pitilessly  blocked 
and  passions  violently  choked  by  oppressive  discipline" 
(Durkhein,  1897/1951,  p.  276;  Wekstein,  1979,  p.  27-  Turner 
& Beeghley,  1981,  pp.  353-355;  Little,  1983,  p.  142).  These 
categories  are  baaed  on  the  degree  and  nature  of  the 
integration  of  the  individual  into  the  social  collectivity. 
"The  degree  of  a person's  integration  into  social  life  and 
the  amount  of  regulation  over  his  behavior  were  keys  to 
understanding  suicide  rates"  (Little,  1983,  p.  142). 

Egoistic  suicide  is  the  name  given  by  Durkheim  to 
suicide  resulting  from  the  lack  of  or  poor  social  (family, 
religious,  state)  ties  of  the  Individual  into  groups  or 
collectivities  (Durkheio,  1897/1951,  pp.  152-217;  Wekstein, 
1979).  The  individual  "is  not  well  integrated  into  the 
society  and  life  has  become  meaningless"  (Little,  1983,  p. 
142).  Thus,  suicide  is  reduced  where  individuals  are 
closely  Integrated  with  their  societies. 


DurUiein  also  uses  religion  to  illustrate  egoisn.  He 
observed  that  suicide  rates  vary  by  religious  denomination 
(Durkheim,  1897/1951,  pp.  152-170).  Historically  Catholic 
countries  have  a lower  suicide  rate  than  historically 
Protestant  countries.  The  Catholic  religion,  according  to 
Durkheim,  has  a stronger  common  conscience  as  well  as  a 
traditionally  established,  closely  woven  set  of  beliefs  and 
rituals  into  which  the  life  of  the  individual  is  well 
integrated  (Durkheim,  1B97/1951,  pp.  152-170).  conversely, 
the  Protestant  church  is  less  ritualistic  and  more 
individualistic.  "The  Protestant  is  far  more  the  author  of 
his  faith"  (Durkheim,  1697/1951,  p.  158).  As  such,  a high 
degree  of  individual  responsibility  emerges.  The  Catholic 
church  emphasises  integrating  its  members  into  church 
relations  and  rituals  that  may  buffer  against  suicide. 
Durkheim  also  observed  that  suicide  rates  of  poor  countries 
are  lower  than  affluent  onesi  those  not  involved  in  a 
marital  relationship  tend  to  have  a higher  suicide  rate  than 
those  married;  the  larger  the  family,  the  more  "integrated"; 
suicide  rates  were  adversely  affected  by  national  crisis; 
and  so  on  (Durkheim,  1897/1951,  pp.  171-217;  Little,  1983, 
p.  141).  Suicide,  according  to  Durkheim,  varied  inversely 
with  the  degree  of  social  integration  of  the  collectivity  of 
which  the  individual  formed  a part  (Durkheim,  1951,  p.  209; 
Aron,  1967:  Turner  & Beeghley,  1981,  pp.  352-356;  Akers, 
1985).  "Durldieim  therefore  reasoned  that  if  suicide  rates 


(Little,  1983,  p.  141). 

Altruistic  suicide,  due  to  excessive  identification  and 

society  (Durkhein,  1897/1951,  pp.  217-341).  In  other  words, 
social  integration  is  too  strong  and  thwarts  Individual 
identification.  "It  is  the  group  that  is  paramount,  with 
individuals  subordinating  their  interest  to  those  of  the 
group"  (Turner  S Beeghley,  1981,  pp.  354). 

Social  conditions  favoring  anoaic  suicide  arise  "as  the 
result  of  deregulation  of  individuals'  desires  and  passions" 
(Turner  & Beeghley,  1981,  p.  355).  In  a state  of  moral 
deregulation,  the  "society's  influence  is  lacking  in  the 

check-rein"  (Durkheim,  1897/1951,  p.  258). 

Fatalistic  suicide  arises  from  the  individual's  excessive 
regulation  (Durkhein,  1897/1951,  p.  27S).  It  is,  according 
to  Durkheim,  "the  suicide  of  very  young  husbands,  of  the 
married  woman  who  is  childless  "(Durkheim,  1897/1951,  p. 
276).  It  is  also  the  suicide  of  slaves  (Durkhein, 

1897/1951,  p.  276).  However,  "it  has  so  little  contemporary 

cases  just  mentioned  that"  Durkheim  does  not  deal  with  this 
type  of  suicide  (Durkhei 


in,  1897/1951,  p. 


ocher  writers  have  atteopted  to  categorize  suicide. 

For  example,  Halbwachs  (1930/1978)  rejected  Durkheim's 
typology  of  egoistic-altruistic  suicides  and  anomic- 
fatalistic  suicides  (Giddens,  1965,  p.  7).  According  to 
Halbwachs,  the  "social  isolation"  of  the  suicidal  individual 
is  the  reel  cause  of  suicide  (Giddens,  1965,  p.  7).  Hence, 
one  can  expect  suicide  rates  to  be  high  in  social 
environments  (e.g.,  metropolitan  centers)  "promoting  the 
detachment  of  individuals  from  stable  relationships  with 
others"  [Giddens,  1965,  p.  7). 

Johnson  (1965)  agrees  with  Halbwachs  that  the  "two 
variables  of  regulation  and  integration  which  Durkhelm  saw 
as  independent  social  causes  of  suicide  turn  out  to  be  just 
two  labels  for  the  same  thing  (Akers,  1985,  p.  292).  He 
rejects  the  theory's  major  problem,  which,  according  to 
Johnson,  arises  out  of  Durkheim's  proposition  that  the 
suicide  rate  depends  on  two  variable  social  conditions  i.e. , 
social  regulation  and  social  integration  (Johnson,  1965,  p. 
876).  Although  the  two  determine  the  incidence  of  suicide 
in  sny  group,  Durkheim  seldom  locates  a group  in  both 
dimensions  at  once"  (Johnson,  1965,  p.  881). 

Johnson  regards  egoism  (integration)  and  anomie 
(regulation)  as  one  dimension  instead  of  two.  According  to 
Johnson,  egoism  and  anomie  are  two  different  names  for  the 
same  concept  (Johnson,  1965,  p.  882).  "A  well-integrated 
group  is  also  well  regulated,  and  even  using  Durkheim's  own 


concepts,  anomie  and  egoism  cannot  be  clearly  distinguished** 
(M<ers,  19SS,  p.  292;  Johnson,  196S,  p,  682-84).  Hence, 
according  to  Johnson,  "Durkheim  is  left  with  'only  one 
oause'  of  suicide:  lack  of  social  integration"  (Akers, 

198S,  p.  292).  "The  more  integrated  (regulated)  a society, 
group,  or  social  condition  is,  the  lower  it's  suicide  rate" 
(Johnson,  1965,  p.  686).  Conversely,  the  less 
integrated/regulated  a society,  group,  or  social  condition 
is,  the  higher  its  suicide  rate.  Such  interpretations  of 
Durkheim,  which  focus  on  social  integration  and  anomic 
suicide,  have  guided  subseguent  studies.  However,  not  all 
subsequent  suicide  studies  have  been  guided  by  this  "one 
cause"  argument.  Rather,  they  have  maintained  the  types  and 
different  causes  as  defined  by  Durkheim.  In  these  studies 
emphasis  is  placed  on  anomie/egoism  and  altruiem/fatalism  as 
primary  determinants  of  suicide.  Both  lines  of  reasoning 
have  Influenced  research  on  black  suicide,  as  we  shall  see 
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CHAPTER  3 

THEORETICAL  FRAMEWORK  AND  STATEMENT  OF  THE 
introciuctlon 

However,  neither  Durkheln  nor  later  theorists  pay  sufficient 
attention  to  blach  suicide.  Are  blacK  sulcidee  sloply 
expressions  of  "fatalism"  as  Ourkhaim's  brief  reference  to 

"regulation"  in  Ourkheln's  terms  that  keeps  egoistic  and 
anomic  suicide  low  in  the  African-American  community?  Is 
the  same  explanation  for  suicide  in  modern  society  in 

There  are.  at  this  stage  no  generally  accepted  answers 
and  there  has  been  a relative  dearth  of  studies  focused  upon 
African-American  suicides.  This  does  not  mean  the  issue  has 

African-American  suicide  (or  race  variations  in  suicide)  has 


turning  to  a review  of  recent  theory  and  research  on 
African-American  suicide,  I will  examine  briefly  the  extent 


suicide 


DUfarancca  in  Black  and  imitft  Suicide  Rates 
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Human  Services,  1987;  U.S.  Bureau  of  fhe  Census  19S6). 
Therefore,  although  there  have  been  increases  in  blacH 
suicides  in  the  past  two  decades,  the  African-American 
suicide  rate  is  not  approximating  the  white  rate  (see  Table 
2).  The  difference  remains,  overall,  the  white  suicide 
rate  Is  nearly  double  the  black  suicide  rate.  It  is  this 
persistent  difference  that  raises  the  question  of  Interest 

Two  Perspectives  on  Suicide 

As  previously  mentioned,  there  appears  to  be  at  least 
two  ways  of  applying  Durkheimian  theory  to  black  suicide. 

The  first  departs  from  the  original  two-dimensions, 
four-types  theory  of  Durkheim  and  the  second  follows  that 
original  Durkheimian  tradition  more  closely.  The  first 
concentrates  on  social  integration  and  malintegration  or 
disorganisation.  The  term  anomie  is  used  if  taking  a 
functionalist  view  (Herton,  1938;  Cloward  i ohlin,  1961) 
tdiile  social  disorganisation  is  used  by  the  Chicago  School 
(Cavan,  1928).  These  modern  anomie  theorists  see  deviance 
of  all  kinds,  including  suicide,  as  flowing  from 
disjunctures  in  the  opportunity  structure  in,  or  cultural 
goals  and  social  structure  of,  society.  Social 
disorganisation  theorists  attribute  deviance  of  all  kinds  to 
rapid  social  changes  in  American  society  which  lead  to 
weakened  social  norms  or  social  control  (Little,  1983,  pp. 


15-16).  In  this  view  economic  deprivation  is  anomic  or 
disorganizing.  Therefore,  higher  rates  of  crime,  mental 
illness,  suicide,  drug  abuse,  and  other  deviance  should  be 
highest  in  lower-class  and  disadvantaged  groups  and 
communities.  However,  neither  approach  adopts  the  strong 
social  control  assumption  of  Durkheim  where  the  needs  and 
wants  of  individuals  have  to  be  regulated  by  their  social 
groups.  Durlchelm  expects  human  selfishness  to  lead  to  crime 
and  deviance  unless  it  is  controlled;  it  does  not  have  to  be 
specially  motivated.  In  contrast,  both  the  modern 
functionalist  theories  and  the  social  disorganization 
approaches  see  social  structural  arrangements  generating  or 
motivating  deviance  that  otherwise  would  not  occur  (see 

Modern  anomie  theory  proposes  that  disintegration  or 
disorganization  produces  high  rates  of  all  forms  of 
deviance,  not  just  suicide.  The  social  disorganization 
approach  of  the  Chicago  school  expects  high  rates  of 
deviance  of  all  kinds  Including  mental  illness  and 
depression. 

Cavan  (1928)  attributed  suicide  to  the  amount  of  social 
or  personal  disorganization  experienced  by  the  individual. 
"Suicide  was  explained  by  disorganization  (i.e., 
powerlessness  and  hopelessness)  in  the  community  or  in  the 
life  of  the  individual"  (Akers,  1985,  p.  289).  Hence,  black 
suicide  rates  should  be  high  because  anomie  and  social 


disorganization  are  believed  to  be  pervasive  in  the  black 
connunity.  Herton's  (1938)  version  of  anomie  theory 
proposed  a means-ends  theory  to  explain  high  rates  of 
deviance.  In  this  "strain"  theory,  lower-class  and  minority 
groups  are  denied  equal  opportunity  to  legitimate  means  in 
pursuing  the  "American  Dream"  (Akers,  1965,  p.  23;  Little, 
1983,  pp.  16-17).  Unable  to  achieve  cultural  goals  of 
success,  individuals  turn  to  illegitimate,  criminal,  and 
delinquent  means.  According  to  Merton,  then,  communities, 
societies  or  social  groups  are  apt  to  be  anomic  where  the 
discrepancies  between  cultural  ends  and  means  are 
exacerbated.  For  African  Americans,  a forced  division  of 
labor  has  reduced  blacks  to  a lower-class  status  thereby 
creating  conditions  for  a breakdown  of  norms  or  anomie.  As 
such,  Herton's  proposition  should  predict,  depending  on  the 
adaptation,  high  rates  of  suicide  among  black  Americans,  as 
well  as  other  forms  of  deviance  (e.g.,  delinquency,  crime, 
homicide,  incarceration,  and  drug  addiction). 

Cohen's  (1956)  version  of  anomie  theory  would  argue 
that  deviance  is  the  result  of  status  frustration  or 
reaction  to  the  inability  to  meet  the  demands  of 
middle-class  standards  for  those  poor  individuals  who  strive 
to  do  so.  The  goal  is  statue,  and  the  inability  to  meet 
these  standards  for  attaining  status  produces  a subculture 
where  middle  class  values  are  inverted  (a  reaction 
formation)  so  that  subcultural  values  are  opposed  to  the 
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spaclfically  to  delinquency 
lower-class  neighborhoods  as 


Sinilatly.  cloward  and  ohlin  (1961)  ascribe  higher 
rates  of  deviance  in  the  loiver-class  subculture  to  an 


“opportunity  structure."  In  other  words,  deviance  is 


of  anoBie  are  felt  to  prevail  and  to  produce  high  rates  of 
all  foms  of  deviance.  However,  like  Durkheia  (1S97/1951, 
p.  162)  and  Henry  and  short,  Cloward  and  Ohlin  distinguish 


(1965),  Sohults  (1969),  Glasgow  (1981)  and  Wilson  and  Aponte 
institutions  brought  on  by  racial  integration,  assimilation. 


licide 


Ajiiericans.  Holinger  and  Offer  (19B2)  would  agree,  arguing 


The  theories  within  this  anomie/dieorganization 
tradition  (with  the  exception  of  Cloward  and  ohlin) 


The  hypothesis  as  adumbrated  in  the  first  chapter  is  that 
differentially  affects  suicide  versus  other  forms  of 


The  second  perspective  on  suicide  follows  more  closely 
the  original  Durkhein  theory  of  integration  and  regulation. 


result  of  frustration  and  postulate  that  both  homicide  and 
suicide  are  aggressive  products  of  frustration"  (Little, 
1983,  p.  146;  see  also  Alters,  1985,  pp.  289-290).  Henry  and 
Short  begin  with  the  question:  "Hhy  is  there  a tendency  for 

people  in  some  social  categories  (e.g.,  blacks)  to  have  high 
homicide  rates  and  low  suicide  rates  while  others  (e.g., 
whites)  have  low  homicide  rates  and  high  suicide  rates?" 
(Little,  1983,  p.  146).  The  answer  is  that,  when  external 
restraint  is  strong  frustration  will  produce  aggression 
directed  outward  in  violence  toward  others  rather  than 
oneself.  Lower  status  (for  lower  class,  minorities  and 
women)  means  greater  external  restraint  and  thus  lower 
suicide  rates.  Similarly  Maris  (1969)  also  explained 
suicide  in  terms  of  the  lack  of  social  integration  and 
subordinate  status,  which  ha  termed  "external  constraint." 
The  more  the  external  constraints,  the  lower  the  probability 
of  suicide  is. 

Because  of  the  division  of  la)por,  (in  fact  a "forced" 
division  of  labor  results  from  de  jure  and  de  facto 
discrimination)  black  Americans  have  been  relegated  to  a low 
status.  Hence,  aggression  for  blacks  "in  a racially 
stratified  society  is  more  likely  to  be  directed  outwardly 
than  inwardly"  (Little,  1983,  p.  147).  nowhere  else  is  this 
outward  frustration/aggression  more  evident  than  in  the 
black  community  where  the  "evidence  includes  the  high 
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stress  in  the  black  community  that  should  produce  high  rates 
of  all  forms  of  deviance.  That  there  is  less  suicide  than 


internal  integration  and  buffers  against  suicide. 
It  is  this  literature  that  forms  the  speoitle 


other  way  of  viewing  the  issue  which  could  also  guide 
research  on  black  suicide  and  could  lead  to  paying  attention 


to  the  role  of  the  black  church. 


discipline"  (D« 


Gibbs, 


1991,  p.  292).  Anonie,  in  the  nodern  sense  of  disjuncture 
between  goals  and  neans,  or  social  disorganization,  is 
viewed  as  high  among  African  Americans  in  the  United  States. 
All  of  the  indices  usually  used  as  indicators  of  social 
disorganization  (e.g.,  broken  homes,  high  illegitimacy  rate, 
drug  abuse,  unemployment)  and  the  supposed  conseguences  of 
drug  abuse,  crime,  and  delinquency  characterize  the  black 
community.  From  this  perspective  it  is  reasonable  to  pose 
the  following  question:  Why  do  African  Americans  have  a low 

cate  of  suicide  in  the  face  of  a high  rate  of  social 
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changes,  the  African-American  family  hietori 
amazing  resiliency  under  very  stressful  and  debilitating 
conditions  (Wilson,  19881.  Strong  family  ties  and 
traditions  have  persevered  through  the  separation, 
disruption,  and  disorganization  of  slavery,  mass  migration, 
mother-only  families,  economic  deprivation,  and  economic 
social  changes.  Religion  and  the  church  as  an  institution 
also  have  traditionally  played  a unifying  and  leadership 
role  in  the  African-American  community. 

There  has  been  little  empirical  research,  however,  on 
how  well  this  approach  actually  accounts  for  lower  black 
suicide.  Davis  (1980)  refers  specifically  to  the  paucity  of 
empirical  studies  designed  to  evaluate  theories  about  the 
cause  of  African  American  suicide  or  the  reasons  why  the 
rate  is  lower  than  the  white  suicide  rate.  This  study  is 

suicide-buffering  role  of  religion  in  the  black  community. 

The  working  hypothesis  investigated  is  that  the  church 
is  an  Important  source  of  social  integration  and  norms  for 


educated 


conmunity-ociented  nature  of  the  Afrlcan-Aoerlcan  churches, 
ae  well  as  to  their  involvenent  in  political  and  social 

African-American  community  it  was,  and  largely  remains,  the 
single  most  important  social  institution.  By  fulfilling 
multiple  functions,  it  has  been  an  integrating  and  unifying 


American  community  come  from  within  the  community  itself. 
African  Americans  essentially  form  their  own  churches. 
African-American  churches  are  for  the  most  part  indigenous 
neighborhood  churches  that  support  each  other  and  the  family 
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participant  in  the  black  coniDunity  located  in  Cainesville, 
Florida.  Participation  and  integration  into  the  religious 


to  the  shared  synbola,  language  and  conunon  understandings. 


(b)  vignettes  to  allow  conparison  of 


to  elicit  attitudes,  opinions,  beliefs  and  feelings  of 


Interviews 


secure  rapport  with  and  the  confidence  of  persons  to  be 
interviewed,  considerable  thought  was  given  to  the  approach 


without  any  unusual  interruptions. 

(2)  The  interviews  were  private  and  confidential  so  as  to 


encourage  truthful  answers. 


brief  explanation  of  the  study  (see  Appendix  B)  was  mailed 
to  church  pastors.  A follow-up  phone  call  was  nade  to 


the  city  of  Gainesville  the  researcher  contacted  the  Hayor's 
office.  The  Mayor's  office  directed  the  researcher  to 
city's  Affirmative  Action  office  for  a conputerited  list  of 
all  black  churches  and  pastors  in  the  Gainesville,  Florida 


attempt  «as  made  to  contact  and  set  up  interviews  with  the 
pastors  of  all  of  the  churches,  as  well  as  other  leaders 


by  letter  and 
conflicting 
arranging  the 


participate  in  the  study,  thirty  responded  favorably  and 
seven  declined,  church  memberships  ranged  from  forty-live 
to  well  over  two  hundred.  As  such,  the  churches  were 
divided  into  three  groups  for  purposes  of  distributing  the 


tegically 

insight. 


will 


Church  leaders  within  the  Afrlcan-Anerican  oomniunity  are  the 
individuals  that  have  the  most  contact  with  families  and 
know  what's  going  on  within  the  African-American  community. 

Conducting  the  interviews  for  this  study  was  a drawn- 
out  and  tedious  process  which  began  in  July  and  ended  in 
November.  Initially,  the  researcher  intended  to  do  as  many 
as  three  interviews  a week.  However,  the  researcher  found 
it  difficult  tc  meet  a one  interview  per  week  schedule. 

This  occurred  primarily  because  twenty-six  of  the  thirty 
pastors  were  part-time  or  "weekend”  pastors  and  had  forty 
hour-a-week  jobs  in  addition  to  their  pastorate.  Hence, 
interviews  for  these  pastors  could  only  be  scheduled  around 
their  respective  work  hours.  In  some  cases  the  researcher 
reported  to  job  sites  to  conduct  interviews.  Only  four 
churches  had  congregations  and  budgets  large  enough  to 
employ  a full-time  salaried  pastor.  These  interviews  were 
easily  facilitated,  as  the  pastors  had  regularly  scheduled 
office  hours.  The  bulk  of  the  interviews  ware  conducted 
Wednesday  through  Friday  mornings.  Other  interviews  were 
conducted  on  Sundays.  These  Interviews  required  the 
researcher  to  attend  church  services  which  sometimes  lasted 
for  hours.  For  the  most  part,  pastors  were  cooperative  in 
making  their  appointments  and  keeping  with  the  interview 
schedules . 

Interviews  (see  Appendix  C)  were  approximately  one  to 
one-and-a-half  hours  in  length.  Some  interviews,  however, 


exceeded  three  hours  because  of  the  depth  to  which  sene 
pastors  went  in  their  responses  and  occasional  interruptions 
(i.e.,  phone  calls,  visits  by  congregants  and  incleiaent 
weather).  Interviews  were  conducted  in  the  pastors'  offices 
of  the  nediuiD  and  large  site  churches.  Snail  church 
interviews  were  conducted  within  their  sanctuaries,  only 
four  interviews  were  conducted  within  pastors'  hones. 

The  nature  of  this  topic  Bade  it  inportant  for  the 
interviews  to  be  conducted  s)cillfully  and  sensitively.  It 
was  Important  that  the  respondent  feel  confortable  in  the 
situation  and  trust  the  researcher.  Interviews  were  the 
na^or  Instrtment  for  getting  information  on  the  African- 
American  church  and  its  role  in  suicide  buffering.  The 
researcher's  interviewing  technique  was  loosely  structured 
and  undisguised.  This  gave  the  pastors  latitude  to  develop 
their  thinking.  The  first  part  o 
pastors  focused  on  four  main  area 

(1)  The  pastor's  religious  a 
suicide . 

(2)  The  pastor's  assessment  of  the  role  of  the  church  and 
religion  in  the  African-Anerican  family  and  comnunity. 

(3)  To  what  extent  the  pastor  teaches  and  preaches  suicide- 
relevant  norms  in  his  church. 

(4)  Information  about  the  pastors'  view  of  the  causes  and 
prevention  of  suicide  and  suicide  attenpts  in  the 


s interviews  with  t 


African-American  community. 


were  addressed  as  general  issues  and  then 
followed  up  with  several  vignettes  related  to  suicide  and 


influence  of 


Survey  of  church  Members 

A snort  survey  (see  Appendix  H)  was  given  directly  to 
church  nembers.  Six  churches  were  selected  for  the  survey: 

churches  (over  200  nenbers).  The  survey  was  meant  to  judge 
to  what  extent  the  views  of  the  pastor  have  been  transoitted 
to  and  are  shared  by  the  congregation.  The  survey  data  were 
also  used  to  substantiate  and  partially  validate  inComation 


participated  in  the  worship  services.  For  exanple,  the 


researcher  participated  in  and  attended  at  least  twenty 
Youth  and  Faoily  Day  services,  Building  Fund  canpaigns,  and 


researcher  with  additional  insights  into  that  life. 


organizscion  and  "laid  back  nature"  of  church  attendance. 

For  example,  the  researcher  would  show  up  in  the  morning  for 
9:00  a.B.  Sunday  school  and  be  the  only  person  waiting  in 
the  sanctuary  until  10:00  a.n.  At  which  tine  members  would 
trickle  in  and  mingle  until  pastors  showed  up  for  the  11:00 
a.m.  service.  Scheduled  services  never  seemed  to  begin  on 
time.  Inclement  weather,  i.e.,  rain  and  cold  temperatures, 
almost  always  kept  attendance  low.  Despite  the  obstacles, 
the  usual  approach  within  the  churches  selected  was  to 
survey  all  adults  16  and  older  present  on  the  day  of  the 
questionnaire's  administration. 

Church  pastors  were  asked  to  announce  to  their 
congregations  that  a study  of  suicide  and  other  life- 
threatening  behavior  such  as  drug  abuse  in  the  African- 
American  community  is  being  conducted  in  the  Cainesville 
ares  and  to  introduce  the  researcher.  The  researcher 
introduced  the  surveys,  provided  instruction,  and  gave  a 
consent  notice  (see  Appendix  I]  from  the  pulpit  to  the 
congregation  while  church  ushers  distributed  pencils  and  the 
short  surveys  to  meizbers  to  complete.  Surveys  were 
approximately  one  hour  in  length.  Surveys  Instruments  and 
pencils  were  collected  by  ushers  and  given  to  the  researcher 
following  worship  services. 

congregations  were  asked  about  their  religious  beliefs 
as  well  as  the  perceived  attitude  of  their  respective 
churches  toward  suicide.  Finally,  congregations  were  asked 


about  their  handling  or/and  knowledge  of  suicides  or 
attempted  suicides  within  their  family,  church  and 
community. 

Qualitatively  the  interviews  with  African-hmerlcan 
pastors  were  used  primarily  to  give  the  researcher 
information  assessing  the  extent  to  which  the  churches  and 
values  present  an  ameliorating  effect  on  African-American 
suicide.  It  was  hoped  that  the  aforementioned  interviews 
would  also  lead  the  researcher  to  families  where  suicides  or 
attempted  suicides  had  occurred.  This  did  not  occur.  Not 
one  pastor  had  knowledge  of  a family  where  a suicide  or 
attempted  suicide  had  occurred  within  his  or  her 
congregation.  Given  the  low  incidence  of  suicide,  this  is 
not  surprising,  but  it  did  leave  the  researcher  with  little 
to  say  about  social  reactions  to  suicide  beyond  how  persons 
would  respond  if  confronted  with  situations  in  the 
vignettes. 

Once  interviews  with  pastors  had  been  conducted  and 
Burveys  completed,  the  reeearcher  could  decide  whether  or 
not  they  were  consistent  under  the  working  hypothesis.  Are 
the  values,  norms,  beliefs,  and  social  relations  such  that 
they  can  plausibly  be  seen  as  acting  as  an  amelioration  of 
anomie  and  a buffer  against  suicide  in  a way  that  they  do 
not  buffer  against  other  forms  of  deviance?  The  data  from 


ilidity 


rved  culture,  i.e.,  that  Atrlcan-Aserican  community,  and 
credibility  of  the  researcher  to  the  informants. 


in  the  Interviews  and  Surveys 


A limitation  a 


archer.  Hence,  the  sampling  procedure  of  this  study  uas 
d upon  the  self-limiting  nature  of  the  number  of  people 
communicated  with  the  researcher.  The  high  illiteracy 
among  African  Americans  in  the  community  affected  the 


These  limitations  do  not  preclude  a set  of  data  from 
interviews  and  surveys  which  should  provide  sufficiently 
r basis  for  tentative  conclusions  about  the  socially 


inCegrsLtive , suicide  buffering  processes  operating  in  at 
least  a significant  portion  of  the  African'-American 
coaiDunity.  This  is  theory-guided  research  which  goes  beyond 
what  is  currently  available  in  the  literature  and  should 
provide  the  basis  for  further  testing  of  the  tentative 


IBTSRVIEW  FINDINGS:  GENERAL  ATTITUDES, 

BELIEFS,  AND  VALUES  REGARDING  SUICIDE 


Recall  that  the  intent  of  this  study  la  to  investigate 
the  social  meaning  of  suicide  in  the  black  community.  In 
particular,  the  study  is  of  the  possible  role  of  norms  and 


influence  in  the  lou  rates  of  suicide  among  African 
Americans,  but  there  has  been  no  direct  empirical 
investigation  of  this.  The  study  is  not  able  to  provide  e 


ligiously 


normative  climate 


As  we  shall  see  later  there  is  a uniformity  and 

to  assess  how  thoroughly  this  consensus  is  shared  throughout 
the  coasunity,  a sample  of  the  church  participants 
(presented  in  Chapter  7)  was  surveyed  to  Judge  the  extent  to 


The  Centrality  of  the  church  in  the 


i/hich 
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Another  paetor  explains  the  sane  view  and  emphasizes  the 
Inportance  of  the  church  as  a refuge,  as  a problen  solver 
and  Integrator  in  the  face  of  difficulty, 

[Interview  07149002]  We  don't  own  anything.  We 
don't  produce  anything.  They  have  it  all.  The 
only  thing  we  have  is  the  church.  It  has  been  our 
only  refuge  in  tines  of  storn...in  tines  of 
struggle. . .it's  all  ve  have.  The  Word  through  the 
church. . .ah. . I believe  has  kept  us  fron  destroying 
ourselves.  The  church  tells  us  to  live  life  and 
weather  out  the  stem.  Brighter  days  are  ahead 
and  coning.  We  are  the  heartbeat  of  each  fanily. 

The  black  church  historically  has  been  the  life 
blood  of  the  black  people. 

Historically,  the  church  has  acted  as  the  political, 
social,  religious  and  noral  voice  of  the  black  community. 
This  multiple  function  of  the  church,  together  with  its 
interplay  with  the  fanily,  support  the  idea  that  "The 
Church"  is  in  an  important  sense  "the  people"  (Lincoln, 

1974,  p.  116).  The  nature  of  this  relationship  helps  to 
unify  social  bonds  within  the  black  community. 

The  power  of  the  black  church  in  the  black  connunity  is 
embedded  in  the  "nature  of  Che  black  experience  and  the 
centrality  of  institutionalized  religion  in  the  development 
of  that  experience"  (Lincoln,  1974,  p.  116).  African 
Americans  possess  a social  and  religious  way  of  life  that 
provides  individuals  with  group  acceptance  and  support  and  a 
method  for  discharging  stress.  The  church  affects  not  only 
the  life  of  its  active  members  but  the  life  of  the  larger 


black  community. 


Aoong  black  Anaricans  religion  by  ibself  is  cited  as 
the  factor  that  most  influences  their  life  style,  as  well  as 
their  sociopolitical  and  cultural  behavior.  Religion  is  the 
Dost  observable  aspect  of  the  Afrlcan-Anerican's  life. 
Religion  penoeates  black  society  and  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  connunity  more  clearly  then  it  is  in  the  white  society. 
Staples  (197$)  describes  religion  as  representing  black 
Anericans'  social  reality. 

Religious  worship  brings  about  the  sharing  of 
beliefs  and  practices  by  a group  with  a coDBon 
history  and  a shared  destiny.  The  religious 
experiences  in  Slack  churches  serve  the  purpose  of 
giving  strength,  identity  and  a reason  for  being 
to  its  aenbers.  It  provides  a structured  world 
view  and  a systen  of  defense  and  attack  in  a 
basically  hostile  environnent.  (Staples,  1976,  pp. 


Theologian  and  Professor  Gayraud  S.  Wilnore  adds  further: 

Black  Religion  has  always  concerned  itself  with 
the  fascination  of  an  incorrigibly  religious 
people  with  the  mystery  of  God,  but  it  has  been 
equally  concerned  with  the  yearning  of  a despised 
and  subjugated  people  for  freedom — freedom  from 
the  religious,  economic,  social,  and  political 
domination  that  whites  have  exercised  over  blacks 
since  the  beginning  of  the  African  slave  trade. 
(Hilmore,  1983,  pp.  ix-x) 

AS  staples  and  Hilmore  have  recognized,  it  is  through 
religious  participation  that  morals,  ethics,  self- 
definition,  and  cultural  traditions  are  expressed. 
Attitudes,  values,  and  patterns  of  social  organization  are 
also  learned.  In  a real  sense,  then,  block  Amerloans  are  a 
religious  people.  This  notion  is  so  ingrained  into  the 
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views  appear  to  fit  the  hypothesis  that  religious  noms 
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jncaption  of  suicide 


person  gives  up  on  life  be  it  with  dope,  alcohol 
or  self-nurder. . .that's  all  suicide. 

The  case  is  clear:  the  viewpoint  that  pastors  have  of 

suicide  not  only  reflects  the  pastors  theological  view  of 
suicide,  that  is,  suicide  is  "sinful"  and  oppositional  to 
God's  authority,  but  underscores  their  political,  econonic, 
and  social  attitude.  Because  suicide  denies  the  sovereignty 
of  God  and  is  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  church,  there 
is  a consensus  anong  pastors  condemning  this  act. 

As  we  shall  see  later,  hcwever,  this  fusing  together  of 
suicide  and  other  self-injurious  sets  is  not  maintained 
throughout  by  the  pastors.  Rather  they  do  sea  a difference 
between  clear-cut  intended  suicide  and  other  actions  such  as 
drug  taking.  Both  are  condemned,  but  deliberately  taking 
one's  own  life  is  somehow  seen  as  less  understandable  end 
more  unthinkable  for  black  people  than  behavior  such  as  drug 


Hithin  the  black  community,  there  is  an  uneguivocal 
condemnation  of  suicide  as  sin.  The  view  of  those  pastors 
interviewed  includes  the  notion  that  "Han  is  not  the  giver 
of  life.  Henoe,  man  has  not  the  authority  to  take  life." 
In  other  words,  "The  Lord  giveth  and  nnl v the  Lord  taketh 
away."  This  attitude  is  evidenced  in  the  following 
interview  excerpts: 


apt  pl« 


any^ing.  Everyone  has  a purpose  in  life.  The  raking  of 
one's  life  denies  such  purpose  and  challenges  God's 
autonoay.  While  lashing  out  at  the  hardship  and  troubles  in 
other  ways  nay  nake  sone  sense  or  serve  some  purpose  for 
individuals,  suicide  does  not. 

Views  on  the  Causes  of  Suicide  and  Why  there 

The  pastors  were  asked  directly  why  they  believed  that 
suicide  was  less  of  a problen  for  the  African*Aserican 
community  and  their  views  included  how  they  would  escplain 
suicide.  In  Chapter  3,  it  was  noted  that  the  literature  on 
black  suicide  expected  that  in  the  absence  of  protective 
factors  blacks  would  attempt  and  complete  suicide  more 
freguently.  I shall  expand  somewhat  on  that  theme  here  as 
background  for  reporting  the  pastors'  views  on  causes  and 
prevention  of  suicide.  The  absence  of  a role  model  in  the 
black  family  leads  us  to  the  black  family  deficit  theory. 
This  is  meant  to  explain  black  female  suicide,  as  well  as 
suicide  among  black  youths.  The  dual  role  of  black  females 
as  "breadwinners"  and  head  of  households  is  hypothesized  to 
maximize  the  propensity  of  suicide  (Davis,  1979,  1980, 

1983).  For  black  youths  the  absence  or  loss  of  a 
"sensitive,  strong,  loving  masculine  father  figure  causes 
psychological  damage  and  leads  to  suicide"  (Hendin,  1969, 
pp.  407-422). 


Gib&s  and  Hartin'a  (1964)  atatus  integration  theory 
proposes  that  suicide,  black  or  white,  is  inversely  related 
to  the  degree  of  integration  of  the  group  to  which  one 
belongs  (Durkhein,  1951).  Proponents  of  this  theory  argue 
that  blac)c  suicide  is  prenised  on  admission  to  the  middle- 
class  "American  dream".  Status  integration  theory 
represents  the  most  widely  used  conceptual  framework  to 
explain  the  higher  suicide  and  suicide  attempt  rates  among 
young  than  among  older  blacks  (Oavis,  1980,  p.  226).  That 
is,  despite  the  social,  political  and  economic  gains  of  the 
civil  rights  era,  black  Americans  have  not  been  able  to 
"overcome"  the  many  negative  social  forces  Inherent  in  the 
black  experience.  The  fact  that  black  Americans  have  been 
"slow"  in  transcending  "barriers"  in  order  to  achieve  a 
status  comparable  or  better  than  that  of  their  non-minority 
white  counterparts  may  be  contributing  to  suicide,  attempted 
suicide  and  suicide  ideations  among  African  Americans, 
others  argue  that  the  stress  associated  with  urbanization 
fi.e.,  poverty,  discrimination,  poor  housing,  low 
educational  levels,  and  unemployment)  is  an  impetus  to  black 
suicide. 

In  this  study  pastors  offered  two  explanations  for 
suicides  and  attempted  suicides  in  the  black  community,  both 
of  which  are  consistent  with  these  deprivation  and  deficit 
theories  as  well  as  Davis's  propositions  that  suicide  among 
African  Americans  is  likely  to  occur  with  the  weakening  of 
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gotten  where  we're  oomunicating  closer  with 


Anericans  In  aasinilation  through  racial  integration.  Such 
effects  (black  on  black  crlne  and  drug  abuse),  according  to 
the  pastors,  threaten  the  survival  and  development  of  black 
Americans.  The  question  is  why  it  not  also  makes  for  high 
suicide  rates  among  blac)cs? 

Suicide  is  a ■White  Thing" 

collectively,  the  pastors  believe  that  while  black 
Americans  may  have  become  violent,  suicide  is  not  a part  of 
that  experience  and  is  not  perceived  as  a "social  problem" 
that  has  severe  implications  for  the  black  community.  There 
is  a clear  message  in  these  views  of  suicide  that  define  it 
as  almost  a complete  denial  of  black  Identity  and  culture. 

It  is  assumed  that  suicide  is  outside  the  black  experience. 
It  is  simply  not  done,  suicide  is  a "white  thing."  This 
underlies  the  expression  of  concern,  stated  above,  that  one 
negative  aspect  to  racial  integration  is  that  blacks  nay 
become  more  like  whites  in  suicidal  behavior. 

The  perception  that  suicide  is  a "white  thing"  is 
prevalent  in  the  black  community.  This  deep-seated 
assumption  that  suicide  was  a "white  thing"  was  not 
initially  e focus  of  this  study,  nor  were  there  any 
guestione  in  the  interview  schedule  or  survey  alluding  to  it 
as  a "white  thing."  Suicide  is  viewed  as  a white  thing  not 
simply  because  of  its  recognized  greater  statistical 
frequency  among  whites.  Rather  the  phrase  captures  the  idea 


that  suicide  is  alDOSt  inherent  in  white  culture  and  alnost 
totally  antithetical  to  blade  culture.  This  was 
coaitunicated  to  me  when  several  pastors  insisted  that  I 
should  know  better  than  to  ask  questions  related  to  blacks 
and  suicide  because  "suicide  is  a white  thing."  Comments 
such  as,  "ks  a rule  blacks  don't  kill  themselves .. .you 
should  know  this  already.";  "Hell,  being  black  you  should 
know  that  black  people  want  to  live";  "You  should  know  that 
suicide  is  somethin'  that  occurs  over  there,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tracks";  and  "He  want  to  live  son. .we  want  to 
get  there... you  should  know  this." 

It  is  so  much  an  assumed  part  of  being  black  that  one 
is  a bit  surprised  to  have  the  question  asked,  especially  by 
another  black  person.  It  is  not  just  assumed  aJoout  black 
religious  people.  It  is  assumed  about  all  blacks.  Even 
though  both  the  pastors  and  I were  openly  religious  and  the 
topic  at  hand  was  religious  beliefs  on  suicide,  Che  pastors 
did  not  say,  "You  should  know  that,  you're  a Christian." 
Rather  they  said,  "You  should  know  that,  you're  black."  The 
truth  is  that  I took  it  so  much  for  granted  myself  that  I 
was  in  the  process  of  doing  the  interviews  before  I 
recognized  that  it  was  an  important  issue  that  should  be 
stated  explicitly. 

Pastors  who  were  Interviewed  were  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  some  of  the  same  difficulties  and  problems 
which  might  lead  to  suicide  by  whites  do  not  pose  such  a 
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Pastor's  share  the  view  that  the  church  is 
intrinsically  iaiplanted  in  the  nature  and  developnent  of  the 
black  culture.  The  aspirations  of  African  Americans  is 
linked  to  a "struggle"  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  church. 
The  church  has  a unique  place  in  the  black  community.  This 
is  based  upon  firmly  established  attitudes,  values,  beliefs, 
and  mores  which  provides  social  integration  and  moral  values 
counter  to  suicide  that  pervade  the  black  community.  The 
church  leaders  interviewed  in  this  study  point  to  the  black 
church  as  the  Institution  which  has  provided  structural, 
demographic,  and  cultural  integration  that  has  not  only 
sustained  hope  for  black  Americans,  but  provided  reeiliency 
in  the  face  of  deprivation  and  keeps  suicide  and  suicide 
attempts  low. 

The  church  is  seen  as  an  extension  of  the  black  family. 
The  church  is  the  institution  out  of  which  black  Americans 
are  socialized.  In  fact,  the  black  church  and  family  are  so 
inseparable  that  the  church  sets  the  standards  out  of  which 
the  black  family  functions. 

Peligious  norms  pervasive  in  the  black  coamunity 
overwhelmingly  condemn  suicide.  Suicide  is  perceived  as 
being  "sinful"  and  "against  Sod's  perfect  will."  A 
distinction  is  seen  between  "clear-cut"  suicide  and  other 
self-injurious  behavior  such  as  drug  taking.  While  both  are 


deplored,  *'clear*'cut"  suicide  is  more  uninaglnabie  and 
unthinkable  than  other  self-injurious  acts. 

For  the  most  part,  black  Ajnerlcans  in  this  study 
attribute  suicide,  if  it  occurs,  to  the  assimilative  effects 
of  "inte-jration”  and  the  disintegration  of  religious 
interests  and  family  bonds.  Suicide  is  not  perceived  as 
being  part  of  the  black  identity.  It  is,  hovever,  equated 
with  being  white  and  occurring  in  white  America  or  "across 
the  tracks."  Black  Americans  may  be  violent  and  express 
that  violence  outwardly,  but  in  the  words  of  one  pastor  "to 
Otar  credit  at  least  we  don't  kill  ourselves."  That's  a 
"white  thing." 

The  next  chapter  will  present,  through  vignettes,  a 
clearer  picture  of  the  attitudes,  opinions,  beliefs  and 
feelings  of  church  leaders  toward  suicide  compared  to  other 
forms  of  self-injurious  and  deviant  behavior.  The  goal  of 
the  vignettes  is  to  contrast  norms  and  responses  to  suicide 
with  more  prevalent  forms  of  deviance,  such  as  crime, 
alcohol  and  drug  use/abuse  in  the  black  community.  Hence, 
we  can  compare  the  perceived  role  that  the  black  church  and 
family  play  in  these  social  issues. 


CHAPTER  6 

BLACK  SUICIDE,  DRUGS,  AND  CRIHE:  RESPONSES 

TO  THE  VIGNETTES 

Pact  of  understanding  ttie  social  meaning  of  suicide  in 
the  black  community  comas  from  our  knowledge  of  the  norms 
and  social  relations  of  the  black  church  end  family.  The 
literature  suggests  that  the  black  church  together  with  the 
black  family  have  influenced  the  low  rates  of  suicide  within 
the  black  community.  However,  these  institutions  appear  to 
have  been  less  effective  in  countering  violence  among 

This  chapter  examines  other  forms  of  life  threatening 
behavior  through  the  use  of  vignettes  in  presenting  findings 
from  vignettes,  responses  are  identified  by  notations  such 
as  (07149002,  VSl.l.j.  The  first  eight  numbers  in  this 
notation  indicates  the  interview  date  and  number.  VSl. 
indicates  the  first  situation  of  the  first  vignette.  This 
is  followed  by  the  number  of  the  follow-up  question. 

This  study  offers  no  comparison  of  the  religious  views 
in  the  black  community  on  suicide  with  attitudes  of  whites 
on  suicide.  The  pastors  did  frequently  offer  comparisons 
with  whites  based  on  their  experiences  and  these  are 
reported.  However,  it  wee  felt  that  some  additional  way  of 


you  say  about  bar  husband's  suicide?"  This  question  vas 
asked  both  to  elicit  additional  infomation  on  attitudes, 
values,  and  noras  and  to  elicit  social  responses  to  suicide 
by  surviving  aenbers  in  which  a suicide  had  occurred.  The 
pastors'  articulated  a viewpoint  that  was  supportive  and 
caring  toward  the  widow,  but  offered  strong  opposition  to 
suicide  and  absolutely  no  justification  for  the  taking  one's 
life.  Again,  as  in  response  to  the  general  question,  a 
clear  distinction  is  draw  between  the  way  African  Asericans 
would  react  to  the  situation  and  the  way  in  which  whites  are 
believed  to  react.  Typical  responses  were: 

[07149002,  VSl.l.]  Sin.  He  probably  wasn't 
saved.  If  he  had  been  saved,  he  probably  would 
not  have  taken  hinself  out.  If  you  are  saved  eon 
you  would  know  what  I am  talking  about.  Saved 
folk  believe  in  God  and  his  healing  power.  This 
is  an  interesting  situation.  As  sick  as  I have 
been  in  my  life  tine,  I have  never  thought  of 
killing  nyself.  As  a pastor,  I visit  my  members 
in  the  hospital  when  they  are  sick.  I have  never 
t>een  with  any  of  my  members...!  mean  they  have  had 
cancer  of  all  types,  kinds,  shapes  and  ah... not 
one  of  them  ever  said  that  they  wanted  out  of  this 
here  life.  They  always  asked  for  prayer.  Host  of 
them  wanted  to  1 ive . . . even  prayed  for 
healing. ah. .some  of  them  said  that  if  it  be  God's 
will  they  would  die.  So  this  here  is  not  typical 
of  a black  person  with  a sickness.  How  1 have 
known  and  heard  of  white  folks  in  this  position 
killing  themself'. 

[08119007,  VSl.l.]  The  power  that  Jesus  have  left 
us  through  divine  healing,  what's  already  provided 
for  us  in  atonement,  he  didn't  have  to  commit 
suicide. 

[0809900S,  VSl.l.]  First  of  all,  he  committed  a 
sin  that  should  not  have  been  committed.  Because 
the  Lord  said  thou  shall  not  kill,  and  just  he  had 
a disease  that  mostly  he  felt  within  hinself  was 
incurable.  That  doesn't  mean  that  he  should've 


minister  about  ttie  situation  and  then  they  will 
come  back  repeating  what  the  minister  said  about 
the  situation.  So  if  the  minister  tells  the 
church  "The  Lord  is  gonna'  fix  it  for  mother"  then 
the  church  will  start  saying  to  one  another  "The 
Lord  is  gonna'  fix  it." 


The  views  that  the  ministers  influence  the  response  the 
active  church  participants  and  others  is  echoed  in  the 
interview  protocols  of  other  pastors,  further  supporting  the 
notion  that  the  church  influences  much  of  what  happens 
within  the  black  community. 

Black  Americans  view  themselves  as  being  more 
religious,  more  spiritual,  and  more  able  to  endure  hardships 
than  their  white  counterparts.  This  attitude  is  reflected 
in  the  interviews,  surveys,  and  vignette  responses.  For 
Instance,  pastors  were  asked  "Suppose  you  could  have 
encountered  her  husband  before  his  suicide?"  Typical 
responses  underscored  the  importance  of  having  a strong 
connection  to  the  church,  as  wall  as  faith  in  ths  authority 
of  God,  and  strong,  loving  support  from  church,  family  and 
friends. 

(08299009,  VS1.7.]  I would  have  dealt  with  him 
through  scriptures  and  continued  to  give  him 
scriptures  that  even  when  the  doctors  have  given 
up  on  him  there  is  hope.  If  he  would  have  the 
faith  God  could  perform  a miracle.  He  should 
trust  God  regardlsss  because  God  could  be  able  to 
perform  a miracle  in  his  life.  If  hs  was  white  it 
probably  would  have  happened  much  quicker.  I just 
think  the  white  person  would  have  given  up  easier 
because  he  probably  wouldn't  have  had  that  faith 
in  God  to  trust  as  long. 


[07149002,  VS1.7.J  Hell,  knowing  that  he  had 
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understanding  of  now  conditions  night  nove  one  to  crine  and 
drugs  than  of  how  those  conditions  could  move  one  to 
suicide.  In  this  case.  Ernest's  behavior  is  unacceptable, 
but  understandable  because  of  social  conditions  (i.e.,  lack 
of  education,  unenplo/nent,  and  poverty)  which  may  lead  to  a 
deviant  behavior.  This  viewpoint  was  articulated  through 
cements  such  as,  "Hessin'  with  drugs  is  bad  business  and  is 
a kind  of  suicide,  but  tines  being  Che  way  they  are.. no  jobs 
in  all. .are  killin'  our  young  black  nen",  "There  is  no 
excuse  for  this  here  young  man  hanging  out  there  doin' 
drugs,  but  what  can  someone  who  don't  have  an  eduction  and  a 
job  do?",  "k  little  boy  told  me  that  he  could  make  more 
money  selling  dope  than  he  could  raking  yards.",  and  "It's 
sin,  but  who  is  going  to  work  for  minimum  wage  when  they  can 
make  one  hundred  tines  that  much  standin'  on  a corner 
lookin'  out  Cor  the  man." 

This  attitude  of  substance  use/abuse  as  being 
unacceptable,  but  understandable,  appears  to  permeate  the 
pastors'  responses.  This  helps  us  understand  how  the 
church's  normative  influence  nay  aid  to  keep  the  suicide 
rate  low  while  it  has  less  Impact  on  other  life  threatening 
behavior.  That  is,  that  the  church  may  be  able  to  firmly 
transmit  values  that  serve  to  control  and  regulate  self- 
destructive  behavior.  The  uncompromising  uniformity  on  the 
part  of  the  church  make  suicide  for  most  African  Americans 
unthinkable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  church's  flexibility  or 
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suicide.  It  ia  not  that  the  pastors  atteapt  to  excuse  or 
justify  the  violent  behavior  against  others,  but  they  do  see 
it  as  explicable  in  the  face  of  deprivation.  They  see 
suicide  as  inexplicable  in  the  face  of  the  same  deprivation. 


snmnarv 

Results  fron  the  vignettes  shov 
unifomity  with  the  results  of  the  first  part  of  the 
interviews.  The  views  of  pastors  did  not  change  even  when 
they  were  given  hypothetical  situations  involving  suicides. 


attenpted  suicides,  drug  u 
continued  to  reinforce  the 
fimly  embedded  within  the 
pastors  articulated  thei 
suicide  as  alternative  t 
They  simply  reject  and  abh 
condemned  crime  and  drug  a 
behavior.  For  the  most  pa 


he  notion  of  the  church  as  being 
he  blach  experience.  Moreover, 
r condemnation  and  opposition  to 
0 living  with  a terminal  illness, 
bhor  suicide.  While  the  pastors 
se  they  somehow  understood  the 
, the  pastors  attributed 
violence  in  the  black  community  to  the  "system"  or 
conditions  (economic,  political  and  social)  which  may 
support  violence  toward  others,  but  not  toward  one's  self. 

The  next  chapter  will  present  the  findings  from 
congregation  surveys.  The  goal  of  the  church  survey  is  to 
measure  the  extent  to  which  the  views  of  the  pastors  have 
been  transmitted  to  and  are  shared  by  the  congregation. 

This  should  substantiate  and  partially  validate  information 
from  the  interviews  with  pastors. 
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CHAPTER  7 
RESULTS  OF  THE  SURVEY  OF 


participants  should  be  influential  in  the  views  of  the  black 
coanunity  not  excluding  those  on  suicide.  I do  not  attespt 
to  denonatrate  this  Influence  in  the  comnunity  studied,  but 
the  assumption  of  the  centrality  of  the  black  church  is 
common  in  the  literature,  and  is  stated  unequivocally  by  the 


participants. 


I 

j 


1 


Although  I began 


.th  the  idea  of  using  response  categories 
Oh  a traditional  Lihert  Scale  (i.e.,  ranging  from  strongly 
disagree  to  strongly  agree  with  a mid-point  clearly 
indicated  as  having  no  opinion),  I did  not  in  fact  survey 
the  church  members  with  that  type  of  guestionnaire  item. 
Rather  the  responses  essentially  formed  a 5-polnt  ordinal 
scale  of  agreement  or  consensus.  Hy  concern  was  in  the 
degree  of  consensus  in  the  congregations  and  not  so  much  the 
extent  of  disagreement.  Therefore,  the  survey  instructions 
(see  Appendix  H)  I gave  orally,  after  the  questionnaires  had 
been  distributed  to  each  member  present,  asked  then  to 
express  the  extent  of  their  agreement  to  each  statement. 
Questions  such  as,  "I  don't  understand  these  numbers  all  too 
well.  Vfhat  do  they  mean?**,  and  "can  we  circle  more  than  one 
nuBiher?"  were  repeatedly  asked,  indicating  confusion.  After 
several  questions  from  members  with  regard  to  circling  the 
numbers  in  the  first  church  surveyed,  I instructed  the 
respondents  "to  circle  1 if  you  disagree  with  the  statement 
and  one  of  the  other  4 numbers  if  you  agree  with  the 
statement."  That  was  meant  to  anchor  the  responses  to  1 on 
the  scale,  unfortunately,  it  also  failed  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  respondents  to  indicate  "no  opinion."  But 
having  done  it  this  way  with  the  first  group  1 decided  to 
proceed  with  all  of  the  remaining  questionnaires 
administrations  with  the  same  instructions.  This  represents 
a limitation  on  interpretation  of  findings.  However,  it  is 


reasonable  to  treat  the  responses  as  ordinal  degrees  ot 
consensus,  and  that  is  the  way  they  will  be  treated  in  this 
analysis. 

Tables  3 and  4 only  reflect  the  percentage  distribution 
of  responses  to  ten  out  of  seventeen  questions  contained  in 
the  cpiestionnaire . Appendix  J oontains  demographic  data,  as 
well  as  the  responses  to  all  of  the  questionnaire's  items. 
Examination  of  the  data  in  these  tables  indicates  a high 
degree  of  consensus  among  the  church  members  on  the  seme 
beliefs  about  suicide  and  other  life-threatening  and 
criminal  behavior  as  held  by  the  pastors.  The  views 
expressed  by  the  pastors  are  not  theirs  alone.  They  are 
shared  to  a large  extent  by  churchgoers. 

Pastors  were  asked  "Hhat  is  the  role  of  the  black 
church  in  the  black  community?"  and  "Is  the  black  church  a 
vital  and  integral  part  of  the  black  family?"  Pastors 
present  the  black  church  as  not  solely  the  religious  and 
spiritual  face  of  the  black  community.  It's  outreach  is 
seen  as  pervasive  in  the  black  community  and  is  reflected  in 
the  attitudes,  values,  and  beliefs  of  African  Americans. 
According  to  the  pastors,  the  attitudes  and  feelings  of 
African  Americans  largely  flow  from  a series  of  social, 
economic,  political,  religious,  and  cultural  relationships 
which  have  existed  historically  between  black  Americans  and 
the  black  church.  Not  surprisingly,  they  see  the  church  as 
central  to  tha  black  experience  and  providing  social  and 


cultural  inte^atlon  for  the  black  coemuoity.  That  church 
uembers  share  this  perception  of  the  centrality  of  the 
church  and  its  inportance  to  other  Inetitutions  in  the 
connunity  is  shown  in  Table  3.  Only  4.7  percent  of  those 
surveyed  circled  1 on  the  scale  and  over  three-fourths 
circled  4 or  5 on  the  scale  in  agreeing  with  the  statenent 
that  the  church  is  central  to  the  black  conmunity  (see 
Statement  1 in  Table  3).  Both  the  pastors  and  congregations 
point  to  the  church  as  being  the  institution  providing 
educational,  political,  and  social  leadership  (see  Statenent 
2 and  3 in  Table  4).  Although  the  strength  of  agreenent  is 
leas  than  with  the  other  statenents  in  the  table,  the  church 
is  perceived  by  the  respondents  as  an  extension  of  the  black 
family  such  that  both  institutions  are  seen  as  one  entity 
(Statenent  4 in  Table  3).  This  same  notion  was  articulated 
by  the  pastors  when  they  were  asked  "How  does  the  black 
church  view  its  role  in  the  black  fanily?"  These  results 
support  the  reports  of  the  pastors  in  the  interviews.  There 
is  consensus  that  the  church  is  very  important  in  the  black 
community  and  plays  a najor  role  in  the  black  experience. 
However,  the  congregations  seen  somewhat  less  convinced  of 
this  than  the  pastors.  Although,  eight  out  of  ten  circled  3 
or  higher  in  response  to  the  item  only  slightly  over  half 
scored  in  strongest  agreement  of  4 or  S.  Note,  this  data 
doesn't  answer  the  question  of  whether  or  not  there  would  be 


outside 


In  order  for  us  to  understand  the  social  neaning  of 
suicide  in  the  black  community,  it  is  Important  to  examine 
the  extent  to  which  values,  attitudes,  beliefs  and  norms 
counter  to  suicide  expressed  by  the  pastors  are  transmitted 
and  shared  by  others.  This  study  suggests  that  these  are 
transmitted  and  that  there  is  considerable  consensus  on  the 
pastors'  views. 

The  pastors  %»era  asked  "Hhat  is  your  definition  of 
suicide?",  "what  is  your  attitude  and  theological  view  of 
suicide?",  and  "what  is  your  church's  position  or  attitude 
toward  suicide?"  Typical  responses  of  the  pastors 
underscored  both  their  personal  and  religious  views  of 
suicide.  Among  the  pastors  there  was  an  unequivocal 
condemnation  of  suicide  as  being  unacceptable,  unimaginable, 
and  sinful.  It  is  clear  here  that  there  is  a strong 
religious  opposition  and  oondemnation  of  suicide  among  black 
Americans.  There  is  strong  consensus  among  those  surveyed 
on  the  belief  that  suicide  is  against  God's  will  (see 
Statement  1 in  Table  4).  Those  same  congregations  believed 
that  suicide  is  sin  and  those  who  commit  suicide  lose  their 
souls  and  spend  eternity  in  hell  (see  statement  2 in  Table 
«)• 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  over  three-fourths  of 
those  surveyed  circled  4 or  5 on  the  scales  showing  strong 
agreement  with  the  statement  that  alcohol  and  drug  use  is  a 
type  of  suicide  (see  Statement  3 in  Table  4).  Thie  view  ie 


srally 


of  alcohol/druq  use  as  suicide  and  defined  suicide  as  the 
deliberate  taking  of  one's  own  life.  They  indicated  no 
knowledge  of  anyone  in  their  congregations  who  had  attenpted 
or  coomitted  suicide,  yet  they  reported  knowledge  of  cases 
of  drug  abuse:  this  was  felt  to  be  a problem  in  the  black 


Prom  the  interviews  and  surveys  it  appears  that  black 
Americans  have  a perception  of  themselves  as  being  uniquely 


different  from  their  white  counterparts.  Both  pastors  and 
their  respective  memberships  believed  that  black  Americans 


insist 


that  suicide  is  a "complete  denial  of  the  authority  of  God." 
The  belief  that  "suicide  is  not  within  the  framework  of 
God's  perfect  will"  was  shared  to  the  highest  degree  by  67 
percent  of  those  surveyed  [see  Statement  1 in  Table  4). 

The  pastors  tended  to  see  what  they  believed  to  be  increases 
in  suicide  as  an  outgrowth  of  racial  "integration." 
Sisilarly,  the  respondents  were  in  agreement  with  the 
statement  that  there  was  some  relationship  between  black 
suicides  and  integration  since  the  1960s,  but  scored  lower 
in  consensus  on  this  item  than  on  some  other  items  (see 
Statement  5 in  Table  4). 

When  asked  if  they  had  knowledge  of  any  suicides  in 
their  respective  congregations  the  pastors  responded  almost 
unanimously  that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  any  attempted 
suicides  or  suicides  in  their  congregations.  However,  more 
than  25%  of  the  church  members  surveyed  had  knowledge  of 
someone  who  has  attempted  suicide  and  16%  stated  that  they 
had  knowledge  of  someone  who  has  committed  suicide  (see 
statements  19  and  20  in  Appendix  J) . At  first  glance  this 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  pastors  were  insulted  from 
events  or  that  they  were  mlsreporting  in  the  interviews. 
However,  there  are  alternative  explanations  for  the 
findings.  One  explanation  is  that  the  pastors  were  asked 
specifically  if  they  had  knowledge  of  someone  in  their 
congregation  that  had  either  attempted  or  committed  suicide. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  congregations  were  asked  a more 


general  question  of  whether  or  not  they  had  knowledge  of 
someone  who  had  attempted  or  committed  suicide.  It  could  be 
someone  outside  the  congregation.  The  question  can  be 
interpreted  as  referring  not  only  to  blacks  outside  the 
congregation,  but  to  whites  or  meinbers  of  other  racial  and 
ethnic  groups.  It  could  also  include  knowledge  of  media- 
reported  attempted  and  actual  suicide  cases.  Another 
explanation  is  that  all  of  those  alleging  to  have  knowledge 
of  suicides  and  attempted  suicides  came  from  three  churches 
and  the  vast  majority  came  from  only  two  of  the  churches 
which  were  within  three  blocks  of  each  other  and  thus 
serving  the  same  neighborhood.  It  could  be,  then,  that  all 
those  responding  had  knowledge  of  the  same  small  numbers  of 
suicide  and  attempted  suicide  cases. 

Suicide  is  perceived  by  the  pastors  as  being  beyond  the 
black  experience  and  a complete  denial  of  what  it  means  to 
be  black.  The  African  Americans  responding  to  the  survey 
also  view  suicide  as  a "white  thing"  that  blacks  just  don't 
do.  There  is  consensus  among  the  pastors  that  suicide  is  a 
"white  thing"  and  a denial  of  what  it  means  to  be  black  and 
three-fourths  of  the  church  respondents  scored  3 or  higher 
in  agreement  with  the  statement  that  suicide  has  always  been 
a "white  thing"  that  black  Americana  just  would  not  do. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  was  less  consensus  on 
this  item  than  on  the  items  on  theological  views.  Nearly  a 
fourth  indicated  very  low  level  of  agreement.  The  pastors 


were  unequivocal  in  their  statenent  of  this  viev.  The 
congregations,  while  largely  in  agreement,  seem  more 
equivocal  (see  Statenent  6 In  Table  4). 

The  experience  of  black  Americans  in  the  United  states 
has  been  one  of  violence.  Blacks  Americans,  according  to 
the  pastors  and  to  69.3*  of  those  surveyed,  are  much  more 
cohcerned  about  becoming  victine  of  crime  and  drugs  than 
becoming  victims  of  suicide  (see  Statenent  6 Appendix  J). 
Because  suicide  is  not  a part  of  that  experience  and  was  not 
perceived  by  church  leaders  as  a "social  problem"  that  has 
severe  implications  in  the  black  commxinity.  Pastors  were 
asked  "Has  suicide  ever  been  discussed  from  the  pulpit?" 

The  pastors  were  uniform  in  saying  that  suicide  is  not  an 
issue  in  the  black  community  and  need  not  be  a topic  for 
church  sermons.  They  argued  that  suicide  was  not  a problem 
in  the  black  community  that  needed  to  be  addressed  by  the 
church.  However,  violent  crime  and  drugs  in  the  community 
were  so  pronounced  that  they  needed  to  be  frequent  topics  of 
church  sermons  or  Bible  study  discussion. 

The  contrasting  beliefs  regarding  suicide  versus  drug 
abuse  and  violence  was  examined  in  the  vignettes  sections  of 
the  interview.  However,  the  questionnaire  did  not  contain 
items  reflecting  the  vignettes.  Overall,  the  views 
expressed  by  the  pastors  are  shared  by  the  survey 
respondents.  The  consensus  was  strongest  on  issues  of 
religious  beliefs  about  suicide  and  the  significance  of  the 


church  in  the  blech  cosmunity.  It  was  less  strong  on  the 
uniqueness  of  suicide  to  whites.  The  oongreqations.  while 
largely  in  agreement  that  suicide  is  something  blacks  just 
would  not  do,  seem  less  firm  in  that  belief  than  their 


pastors. 


Ab  shown  in  Chapter  3,  the  black  suicide  rate  i 
coBparatively  low.  Although  the  difference  in  suici 

is  no  question  that  the  overall  rate  of  suicide  amor 
Anericans  is  about  double  the  rate  for  black  Anerica 
question  is.  "why  is  there  little  black  suicide?"  f 
that  has  been  proposed  by  scholars  is  that  the  black 
and  fanlly  ameliorate  social  forces  that  would  other 
lead  to  suicide.  The  principal  goal  of  this  study  w 

substantiated  empirically.  Bmphasis  was  placed  on  t 

reinforcing  a particular  normative  climate  and  socia 


K church  and  its  interaction  with  the  family  has 


a major  influence  In  the  low  rate  of  euicide  among  African 
Americans.  This  study  was  not  able  to  provide  a definitive 
answer  to  the  question  of  how  important  the  blade  church  has 
been  in  keeping  the  black  suicide  prevalence  low.  Nor  did 
the  study  attempt  a systematic  comparison  with  the  white 
community  or  religious  groups.  However,  this  study  has 
offered  a basis  for  at  least  tentative  conclusions  about  the 
empirical  reality  of  a religiously  based  normative  climate 
or  set  of  social  meanings  that  defines  suicide  as  counter  to 
God's  will  and  unacceptable  for  black  Americans  and  thereby 
functions  to  help  keep  the  rate  low. 

The  social  meaning  of  suicide  includes  the  norms, 
values,  attitudes,  and  beliefs  regarding  suicide.  Hy  focus 
is  on  the  content  of  the  shared  social  meaning  in  the  black 
community  and  not  the  process  through  which  those  meanings 
are  obtained  by  individuals.  The  church  is  a central  place 
to  explore  the  social  meaning  of  suicide  in  the  black 
community  because  of  its  historical,  traditional  and 
cultural  significance  to  the  black  experience  in  America. 

Sociological  theories  and  studies  of  suicide  have  been 
heavily  influenced  by  Durkheim.  This  study  examined  the 
issue  of  suicide  within  the  black  community  Joeginning  with  a 
Durkheimian  perspective.  Durkheim  reasoned  that  suicide  was 
a social  phenomenon.  He  proposed  four  categories  of 
suicide:  egoistic,  anomic,  altruistic  and  fatalistic. 

These  categories  were  contingent  upon  the  degree  and  nature 


of  indivilfual  integration  into  and  regulation  by  the  aocial 
collective.  Egoistic  suicide  results  iron  a weakening  and 
loss  of  close  social  ties  to  groups  and  collectivities,  ht 
the  other  extreme  altruistic  suicide  results  fros  excessive 
identification  and  integration  into  a collectivity,  hnonic 
suicide  is  the  result  of  the  Individual's  noziolessness  and 
lack  of  regulation.  Fatalistic  suicide  is  the  polar 
opposite  of  anosic  suicide  because  it  is  the  result  of 
excessive  regulation. 

Durkheim's  theory  appears  to  have  undergone  at  least 
two  interpretations  by  modern  sociologists  relevant  to  the 
guestion  of  black  suicide.  The  first  departs  from 
Durkheim's  original  four  causes  of  suicide  and  the  second 
follows  Durkheimian  tradition  more  closely.  Those  adhering 
to  the  first  follow  a "one  cause"  of  suicide  argument, 
combining  both  regulation  and  integration  into  a focus  on 
social  integration  or  disorganization  (Cavan,  1928;  Merton, 
1938;  cloward  £ Ohlin,  1961).  Cavan  (1928)  explained 
suicide  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  anomie  or  personal 
disorganization  experienced  by  the  individual.  This  notion 
would  lead  one  to  expect  high  rates  of  deviance  including 
suicide  among  blacks,  as  poverlessness,  hopelessness,  and 
social  disorganization  characterize  part  of  the  hfrican- 
American  community.  Merton  (1938)  proposed  that  high  rates 
of  deviance  among  lower  class  and  minority  groups  would 
prevail  when  these  groups  failed  to  achieve  cultural  goals 


of  success.  SinilaEly,  Cohen  (19SS)  and  later  Cloward  and 
Ohlin  (1961)  attribute  higher  rate  of  deviance  in  the  lover 
class  structure  to  status  frustration  and  blocked 


legitimate  demands  of  middle  class 


original  theory  of  integration  and  regulation  and  stress 


or  lack  of  social  integration  to  explain  suicide.  High 


suicide  based  on  the  Ourkhelnlan  idea  of  exoessive 
regulation  and  forced  division  of  labor. 

That  the  influence  of  the  black  church  on  suicide  nay 
be  important  in  the  black  community  would  seem  to  follow 
from  both  of  these  perspectives.  If  the  anomie  and  social 
disorganization  argument  Is  followed  there  should  be 


church.  If  thd  external  constraint  and  fatalisn  are 
emphasized,  one  may  look  to  the  church  as  providing 
mechanical  solidarity  and  hope.  Review  of  the  literature 
with  regard  to  the  role  of  the  church  as  a factor  in  the  low 
suicide  rates  among  African  Americans  indicates  that  it 
adheres  more  closely  to  the  anomie  and  social 
disorganization  perspective.  According  to  the  literature, 
suicide  rates  ace  low  because  the  church  as  well  as  other 
institutions  (e.g.,  family  and  social  organizations)  provide 
a social  interaction  which  buffers  against  a higher 
prevalence  of  suicide  in  the  black  community  that  would 
otherwise  be  expected. 

By  focusing  on  that  body  of  literature  this  study  also 
addressed  the  question  as  one  of  uncovering  religious 
meanings  that  counter  suicidal  tendencies.  It  was  primarily 
a qualitative/ethnographic  one  to  understand  whether  or  not 
the  black  church  seems  to  be  playing  this  suicide- 
ameliorating  role  hypothesized  for  it.  The  study  focused  on 
pastors  as  knowledgeable  informant  who  could  provide 
Information  on  the  social  meaning  of  suicide  in  the  black 
community.  Data  were  collected  primarily  through  face-to- 
face  interviews  with  thirty  black  pastors.  First  they  were 
asked  general  questions  on  suicide.  Then,  they  were  asked 
to  respond  to  vignsttes  depicting  situations  of  suicide, 
drug  use,  and  crime.  In  addition  to  the  interviews,  survey 
questionnaires  were  administered  to  six  church  congregations 


(H=220).  The  goal  of  the  interview  and  questionnaire  was  to 
examine  the  extent  to  which  church  based  views  and  norms  in 
the  black  community  act  to  buffer  against  a higher 
prevalence  of  suicide. 

The  focus  of  the  interviews  was  on  religious  and 
normative  views  of  suicide,  the  relationship  between  the 
black  church  and  family,  and  the  extent  to  which  church 
based  attitudes/noms  counter  to  suicide  are  transmitted  in 
church.  Pastors  were  interviewed  to  get  their  opinions  of 
suicide  in  the  black  community  as  compared  to  other  forms  of 
deviance  such  as  crime  and  drug  abuse.  There  was  a high 
level  of  consensus  among  the  pastors.  The  literature  on 
black  suicide  suggests  that  the  church  is  pervasive  in  the 
black  community  and  that  its  influence  is  an  important 
factor  in  low  suicide  rates  among  African  Americans.  The 
pastors  offer  the  same  view.  According  to  the  pastors,  the 
church  is  a refuge,  problem-solver,  integrator,  and  moral 
voice  of  the  black  community.  Hence,  the  church,  helps  to 
unify  the  social  bonds  within  the  black  community.  They  see 
the  church  as  central  to  the  black  experience.  This  unity 
is  promoted  through  the  interplay  of  church  and  family. 

The  prevailing  attitude  of  the  pastors  is  that  "the  church 
is  our  mother,"  "the  church  and  family  are  one,"  and  the 
church  "acts  to  keep  the  family  together."  All  of  the 
pastors  believe  that  the  church  meets  the  emotional  and 
spiritual  needs  of  its 


members.  Unquestionably,  the  pastors 


believe  that  the  church  has  nolded  the  black  fanily.  Given 
the  importance  ot  the  church  to  the  black  experience 
proposed  in  the  literature  and  by  these  pastors,  the 
question  becones,  are  there  church-based  attitudes,  values, 
norms,  and  beliefs  which  appear  to  have  an  impact  on 
suicidal  behavior  in  the  community? 

The  pastors  were  able  to  articulate  religiously  based 
beliefs  about  suicide  which  would  appear  to  offer  an 
affirmative  answer.  There  is  reason  to  conclude  from  the 
interviews  that  these  are  buffers  against  suicide  among 
African  Americans.  The  nature  of  these  beliefs  also  offer 
some  insights  into  why  they  seem  to  be  preventive  of 
suicide,  but  not  other  forms  of  deviance.  The  view  of  the 
pastors,  shared  strongly  by  their  congregations  condemns 
suicide  as  an  unpardonable  sin.  The  pastors  also  defined 
suicide  as  a "white  thing"  alien  to  the  black  experience. 

The  congregations  hold  this  view  as  well,  although  with  less 
conviction  than  the  pastors. 

Suicide  is  defined  as  unpardonable,  unforgivable,  and 
virtually  unthinkable  for  blacks.  Theologically,  the 
pastors  view  suicide  as  being  "sinful"  and  "against  God's 
will."  This  notion  of  suicide  as  being  "sinful"  appears  to 
be  pervasive  in  the  black  community,  suicide  does  nothing 
for  the  "soul"  except  place  it  in  peril  of  eternal 
damnation.  The  church  recognizes  no  justification  for 
suicide,  suicide  is  perceived  as  that  which  impedes  the 


individual 


fulfilling  what 


individual 


1 intended  t 


Although  they  know  directly  of  no  suicide  cases  among 
their  congregations,  pastors  offered  two  possible 
explanations  for  suicides  among  black  Americans  when  it  does 
occur.  The  first  explanation  related  to  a breakdown  in 
religious  values  and  family  ties.  The  second  explanation  is 
related  to  the  effects  of  racial  integration.  The  belief  is 
that  blacks  have  assimilated  white  materialistic  values  that 
have  weakened  ties  in  the  black  community  thereby  making 
African  Americans  more  susceptible  to  committing  suicide. 
Hence,  violence  is  perceived  as  being  a by-product  of 
assimilation  through  racial  integration.  That  there  is  not 
more  suicide,  eeems  to  be  a reflection  of  both  religions  and 
secular  norms  of  black  identity. 

Ultimately,  suicide  is  perceived,  both  by  pastors  and  a 
majority  of  the  congregations,  as  not  an  Inherent  part  of 
the  black  experience.  This  is  why  pastors  don't  discuss  the 
issues  of  suicide  from  their  pulpits.  It's  not  seen  as  a 
black  problem.  The  pastors  reasoned,  "why  talk  about 
suicide.  Suicide  is  not  an  oversight,  it  just  is  not  a 
problem.  Why  try  to  fix  something  if  it  is  not  broken." 
Suicide  was  perceived  as  a complete  denial  of  black 
Identity.  Pastors  were  unanimous  in  their  views  that  some 
of  the  problems  which  might  lead  to  suicide  by  whites  do  not 
pose  a threat  to  black  Americans.  This  belief  was  shared  to 


Bone  extent  by  nost  nembers  of  their  congregations.  Blacks 
have  developed  an  apparent  resilience  to  self-deBtructlve 
behavior  through  the  church  and  a "struggle";  Jioth  of  which 
are  inherently  part  of  being  black.  To  struggle  and  endure 
hardships  toughens  one  to  withstand  sorrows  and  religious 
faith  offers  hope  and  the  promise  of  a better  life. 
Therefore,  the  church  stands  as  a bastion  in  the  struggle. 

It  is  the  church  that  strengthens  and  bonds  blacks  out  of  a 
tradition  shaped  out  of  suffering.  The  church  leaders  point 
to  the  church  as  the  institution  primarily  responsible  for 
providing  cultural  integration  which  has  sustained  hope  and 
resiliency  which  keeps  suicide  low. 

Responses  to  the  vignettes  were  analyzed  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  difference  existed  between  the  normative 
climate  for  suicide  which  is  relatively  low  and  other  forms 
of  behavior  threatening  to  oneself  and  others,  drug  abuse 
and  violence,  which  are  relatively  high  in  the  black 
community.  The  pastors  strongly  and  uneguivocally  condemned 
suicide.  The  pastors  seemed  to  offer  subtle  rationalization 
of  crime  and  drugs,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  did  not 
offer  for  suicide.  They  condemned  oriminal  and  drug 
behavior  and  found  it  wholly  unacceptable  morally.  But 
there  was  a shaded  difference  In  attitudes  toward  suicide 
and  these  other  deviant  acts.  Given  the  circumstances 
Lc,  political  and  social  deprivation)  they 


cy  self-sel 


the  number  of  people  that  coanunicated  uith  the  researcher. 

A high  illiteracy  rate  among  black  Americans  In  the 
community  affected  the  way  in  which  the  researcher  gathered 
the  data.  The  instructions  for  completion  of  the 
questionnaire  apparently  were  not  clear  to  some  respondents 
and  interpretations  of  the  survey  results  are  limited  by 
some  uncertainty  about  just  how  to  evaluate  the  responses  on 


A principal  limitation  includes  the  fact  that  no 


congregations  within  the  black  community.  No  interviews  or 
surveys  were  conduoted  beyond  the  church.  Future  research 
should  focus  outside  of  the  black  church  to  examine  the 
extent  to  which  the  social  meanings  which  I have  uncovered 

of  conducting  this  research  would  be  to  Interview  and  survey 


lid  suggest  less  significance  of  the 


Selden  (1982)  proposes  ‘thst  s "survivor  hypothesis"  exists 
anong  African  Anerlcans  in  which  only  the  strongest  blachs 
survive.  "By  the  tine  those  blacks  reach  senior  citizen 
years,  they  have  developed  such  a repertoire  of  coping 
strategies  and  have  so  nany  support  nechanisns  in  an 
extended  fanily  network  that  suicide  is  not  considered" 
(Blac)cwell,  1985.  pp.  334-315).  Horeover,  it  is  suggested 
that  whites  do  not  confront  the  same  social  structure  that 
generates  deviance  among  African  Asericans.  Future  research 
might  test  these  denographic  hypotheses  by  conparing 
black/white  death  rates  due  to  all  unnatural  causes  (e.g., 
homicide,  drug  offenses,  and  traffic  fatalities  nany  of 
which  are  suicides  or  involve  alcohol  and  drugs).  The 
denographic  argunent  suggest  that  the  total  death  rate  for 
young  blacks  should  be  greater  than  those  for  young  whites. 
If  this  were  the  case,  then  those  blacks  (i.e.,  those  who 
are  prone  to  violence  or  risk  takers,  etc.)  who  may  have 
otherwise  conaitted  suicide  in  their  elderly  years,  did  not 
survive.  Therefore,  elderly  black  suicide  rates  could 
remain  low.  To  the  extent  that  young  whites  have  a better 
survival  rate,  more  of  then  will  survive  and  be  vulnerable 
to  suicide  in  their  elder  years.  Hence,  the  positive 
relationship  between  age  and  suicide  for  whites.  Research 
could  also  be  done  to  investigate,  consistent  with  Seiden's 
"survivor  hypothesis"  to  see  whether  the  coping  strategies 


and  repertoire  of  young  blacks  are  less  developed  and 

llurkhein  (1697/19S1)  proposed  that  poverty  was  in 
Itself  regulative  under  certain  conditions.  Another 
plausible  hypothesis,  therefore,  is  that  excessive 
regulation  and  a forced  division  of  labor  and  poverty  are 
regulative  and  that  there  is  nothing  unique  to  the  black 
experience  that  keeps  the  rate  low.  Whites  in  sinilar 
situations  would  also  have  low  rates.  Future  research  could 
test  this  hypothesis  in  a highly  regulated  environment  such 
as  a prison  in  which  the  regulative  environment  is 


pastors  and  church  members  holds  more  generally  among 
blacks,  then,  what  we  would  expect  in  the  prison  would 


would  be  considered  a "white  thing”  by  black  inmates  even  in 


regulated. 


a significant  portion  of  the  African-American  community. 
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APPENDIX  D 
VIGNETTE 


cancer.  She  stays  relatively  to  herself,  has  dropped  out  of 
church  activities,  lost  weight,  and  appears  unkenpt.  At 


first  you  thought  that  her  behavior  was  typical  of  mourning. 


How  do  you  define  this  person's  suicide? 
How  would  the  church  respond  to  the  widow? 


family? 

Suppose  you  could  have  enco 


ountered 


APPBHDIX  I 
VIGNETTE 


sulcid« 


APPENDIX  ? 
VIGNETTE 


What 


action  would  yc 


Talk  to  ne  like  you  would  talk  to  Ernest. 


APPEKOIX  G 
VIGNETTE 

Situation  «:  Charles  is  an  eighteen-year-oia  youth  who  has 

just  been  arrested  and  charged  with  the  nurder  of  another 

Gainesville  where  he  lived  with  his  Bother,  a nenber  of  your 
church,  and  five  siblings.  Charles  never  knew  his  father. 

As  the  oldest  of  six  children,  Charles  spent  most  of  his 
tine  caring  for  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters  while  his 
Bother  worked  as  a janitor  in  a downtown  bank.  Charles  was 
an  average  student  in  high  school  until  he  dropped  out  in 
his  junior  year.  He  claims  that  ha  dropped  out  of  school 
for  good  reasons.  Frustrated,  Charles  began  acting  out  at 
home  and  stealing  from  his  mother's  purse.  Finally, 

Charles'  mother  told  him  to  either  get  a job  or  go  back  to 
school  where  he  could  get  his  diploma.  Unable  to  get  a job, 
Charles  got  Involved  in  law  violations. 

1.  How  would  you  evaluate  Charles'  behavior? 

2.  How  would  you  evaluate  the  seriousness  of  Charles' 
situation? 


srgyBan, 


Hhat  steps  would  you  take  or  action  would  you  likely 
take  to  re-direct  the  youth  into  the  church  family? 


APPENDIX 

SURVEY 


The  taking  of  one's  own  life  is  not  within  the 
franework  of  God's  perfect  will. 

The  use  of  alcohol  and  drugs  is  a type  of  suicide 
because  it  destroys  the  body,  which  is  the  tenple  of 


There  is  some  evidence  that  suicide  isay  be  increasing 
among  black  (or  African)  Americans.  This  is  because  of 
integration  since  the  1960s. 

The  church  has  always  been  a central  gathering  place 
where  black  (or  African)  Americans  could  get  together 
not  only  for  worship  but  for  other  social  and  political 
activities. 

people  who  commit  suicide  lose  their  souls  and  spend 
eternity  in  hell. 

Black  (or  African)  Americans  are  much  more  concerned 
about  becoming  victims  of  crime  and  drugs  than  becoming 
victims  of  suicide. 


fanily  col« 


The  ties  between  the  church  and  the  fanily  in  the  black 


nest  inportant  source  of  leadership. 

At  this  church,  suicide  is  seidOD  mentioned  in  sermons 
from  the  pulpit  or  in  Bible  study. 


At  this  church,  the  problem  of  violent  crime  end  drugs 
in  the  black  (or  African-American)  community  is 
frequently  a topic  of  sermons  or  discussion  in  Bible 

There  are  many  family-oriented  activities  in  this 
church. 


youth  involvement  and  participation  is  encouraged  in 
the  church. 

The  paster  is  actively  involved  in  community  politics. 

The  pastor  is  actively  involved  in  the  "Har  on  Drugs'*. 

Do  you  have  knowledge  of  someone  who  has  attempted 
suicide? 

none  1 person  2 persons  3 or  more  persons 

Do  you  have  knowledge  of  someone  who  has  committed 
suicide? 

none  1 person  2 persons  3 or  more  persons 


APPENDIX  1 
INPORHED  CONSENT 

READ  TO  AtL  RESPONDENTS  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SESSION 

in  sociology  at  the  University  of  Florida.  I an  conducting 
a study  to  investigate  suicide  and  other  life  threatening 
behavior  within  the  blach  (or  African)  Anerican  connunity . 
My  focus  is  on  the  role  that  the  African-American  church  has 
played  or  could  play  in  dealing  with  these  social  issues. 


the  congregation.  I will  give  you  instructions  for  filling 

the  survey  sheets.  After  completing  the  survey,  please  turn 
the  surveys  in  to  me  or  to  the  ushers  before  I leave  the 
sanctuary. 

Remember,  you  are  a volunteer  in  this  orolect  and  you 
may  withdraw  at  anvtlna.  you  nay  skip  any  question  that  you 
do  not  wish  to  answer.  Please  do  not  write  your  name  on  the 

that  you  may  feel  free  to  answer  as  you  honestly  feel,  tour 
responses  are  anonymous.  By  completing  the  surve 
giving  your  consent  to  participate. 


»ys  yoi 


APPENDIX  J 
SURVEY  RESULTS 
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